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(c) The Motives and Causes of WilL

Since our introspection shows us that an affective motive
is the indispensable antecedent of the voluntary act, it is
natural to assume that the causal determination of will is
wholly comprehended in this relation to the feelings that
precede or accompany volition. The very terms * motive*
and * ground of action' indicate an assumption of this sort,
which, moreover, finds support in the notion, described above,
of psychical activities as separated and split off from each other.
Such a conception makes it peculiarly difficult to understand
how psychical forces that are wholly different in nature can
operate on each other; and this difficulty is, as a rule, a
welcome opportunity to the upholders of a substantial will.
" Of course," we are now told, " motives cannot be the deter-
mining causes of will, for only things of the same kind can
stand in a true causal connection. It follows that motives
are merely the conditions under which the decision of the will
occurs; the cause of this decision can be nothing but the will
itself." We shall meet this truly scholastic course of reason-
ing again when we come to consider the problem of freedom.
It is so evidently an ontological artifice that we need not
pause long over it. The abstraction of a will without content
and separated from all its real relations is first transformed
into a substantial thing, and then it is discovered that the
thing is in reality as empty as the concept to which it
corresponds. To allow this would involve too glaring a con-
tradiction of experience; and so the theory ends by admitting,
under the name of conditions, as much as is necessary of
the real relations in which the will exists, and separating off,
under the title of true causes, as much as seems desirable
for other reasons.

However, if such ontological inventions as the one just
described do not suffice to free the will from the empirical